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MY FAT FRIEND. 
Any one who at a certain fixed hour of the day is in 
the habit of walking down a prescribed line of streets, 
must soon become aware that he is constantly meet- 
ing many persons who are, apparently like himself, 
obedient to the routine calls of duty, and to be found 
always at the same hour in the same place. He will, 
in his own mind, resort to a custom of primitive 
countries, and find names for these individuals 
founded upon any trivial peculiarity of person or 
apparel that his eye may have chanced to light upon, 
by which he will subsequently be able to recognise 
and identify them to his own comfort and satisfaction. 
Thus, he will know perfectly well whom he intends to 
refer to by the words, rather thought than uttered, 
‘the red-nosed man,’ or ‘the man with the wall-eye, 
or ‘the woman with the blue umbrella,’ or ‘the young 
lady with the mole on her cheek;’ and so on. Just as 
in the nomenclature of the savage, ‘the Flying Cloud,’ 
‘the Bounding Buffalo, or ‘the Downy Bird,’ convey 
distinct ideas of persons and characters. Occasionally, 
it may happen that after-circumstances draw him 
nearer to these people he is always meeting. ‘The 
man with the wall-eye’ may ultimately prove to be 
his long-lost brother, whom he has been ‘for many 
years in search of, with, of course, the necessary trade- 
mark of a strawberry-stain on his left arm, with which 
it seems that long-lost brothers, especially in novels, 
are always stamped when quite young, just as linen 
is initialed before it is intrusted to the laundress, in 
order that they may be acknowledged by their families 
at.a later period in their history. ‘The woman with 
the blue umbrella’ may be found, on inquiry, to be the 
second-cousin of your good old friend Jones’s wife’s 
step-sister, the knowledge of which fact, although it 
may not result in connecting her very intimately with 
you, is yet decidedly interesting and noteworthy. 
How bitter a foe time may reveal in ‘the red-nosed 
man!’ how tender may be the tie destined to exist 
between you and ‘the young lady with the mole on 
her cheek!’ But these are probably exceptional cases ; 
as a rule, you will know no more of these people 
than you knew in the first instance. Years will 
pass, and still the same travellers will be treading the 
same pathway, and may be seen there at the same old 
hour. You will have abbreviated their surnames : these 
will now be ‘red-nose,’ ‘ wall-eye,’ ‘blue umbrella,’ 
and ‘mole,’ or, perhaps, the tenderer and more 
playful ‘moley’—that will be all. There will be no 
closer intimacy, no more knowledge really than sub- 
sisted formerly. And do they know you? and have 
they each a name for you? and have any of them hit 


upon the same name? for they are all unknown to! 


each other—there can be no conferring or collusion 
between; and have you really any distinct peculi- 
arities which these people can seize upon readily, and 
each in turn designate and recognise you by? And 
would not you like to know the titles they have 
given you? 

Of course, these observations can only have refer- 
ence to life in cities or populous places. In the 
country, we meet no one, or, at anyrate, no one that 
we don’t know everything about. The road stretches 
out before us like white tape winding about upon a 
green table-cloth. We can see if any one approaches 
a thousand yards or more off, and know for certain 
that if that drab speck in the extreme distance be not 
Farmer Giles’s blackbird-boy, why, then, it stands to 
reason that it must be Farmer Miles’s blackbird-boy, 
for there is barely a possibility of its being any other 
living creature. Who else could it be out on the 
public highway at such a time, when everybody is at 
work in the fields behind the ricks? It must be 
understood, too, that there is no power of selection in 
the matter. The people one meets are people thrust 
upon one; there is no picking and choosing. We 
meet because we can’t help it. Indeed, the very per- 
sons of all others we should especially prefer to meet, 
seem to be precisely those who are the most kept out 
of our way. What, for instance, has become of that 
pleasant, bald-headed, old gentleman, who wore a frill 
to his shirt, and emerald studs, and a crimson watch- 
ribbon—who travelled with me all the way to Paris 
only last spring—who discussed so pleasantly various 
profound questions in political economy—who so 
exactly chimed in with my opinions on many subjects 
of interest—who, I am sure, is very anxious to know 
my name and address, if only with the view of making 
use of the same on the next occasion of his remodel- 
ling his will—who swore with me an eternal friend- 
ship—yet suddenly disappeared at the station, and 
whom I have never set eyes on since? Where may 
now be that delightful young lady with the violet eyes, 
and the crinkly hair, richly gilt, who, in the summer, 
was my fellow-traveller upon a railway in North Devon 
—who was working a pair of cuffs in crochet, the while 
she spoke so interestingly upon the subjects of pre- 
Raphaelite poetry, an aquarium that she possessed at 
home, and generally upon the marvels of the sea-shore, 
to be enjoyed to the uttermost at low tide? We have 
never. met again. Has she sorrowed over that sad 
fact as Ihave? There are people continually meeting 
who seem expressly made to suit each other; who 
are admirably adapted to become friends, inti- 
mates, lovers, husbands, and wives; whose tastes, 
caprices, and opinions seem to dove-tail together 
immediately, to fit to each other like portions of 
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marquetry or mosaic work. Yet there comes the | (a courtesy title in this case) were unquestionably 
end « of the evening, when the lady’s i bloodshot. Why was he thus ‘o’ercast with gloomy 


carriage 
the way; the clock twelve, and 
no more; or the bell rings, and the train starts ; 
or the porter cries out the name of some unknown 
station, and she secures her bennet-box, and trips 
= for ever. And the other kindred soul, with a 
jhaned, widowed feeling depressing it, 

on ‘odlitary journey sorrowful enough. 
admirable first chapters of romances (never, alas! to 
be carried any further) exist in those interviews with 

people one has met but once. 

e man of whom I am about to speak I met often, 
very often—not simply in a — pathway at 
a particular hour, but in all'places and at all times. 
I noted him at first the more especially that he seemed 
to present himself as an incarnate contradiction of an 
axiom which I had accepted early in life. I had long 
held that fat and sadness could not co-exist, that 
there was a certain incompatibility of temper that 
would ——- keep the two permanently divorced ; 
but here I found a decidedly fat man with a no less 
decided sorrowful expression. How could this be? 
ty thie union in the person 
of this man I was always He was a 
man al , tall as well as broad, and muscularly 
made. He was of a ruddy complexion ; his face indeed 
was very red; and like other men with red faces whom 
I have had occasion to notice, he was prone to wear 
a white hat, as though with the intention of giving 
rich colour of his skin every chance of 

the strongest effect, and with the most 
Thoroughly possessed with this idea, he 
even been known to wear a white handkerchief 


ere was thi about my fat friend’s 
neck—it was not possible to define exactly where it 
and where it a _ It had entered into 


some extraordinary partn gement of a 
chin and chee nature and his 


whiskers. Mile could ve raised them in any of those 
in which suburban residents love to 
cut flower-beds on their en-lawns. He might 
have enjoyed ornaments of this kind, of either the 

e or the pork-chop, the crescent, the floating 


bird’s-nest pattern, or even that un form 
known ly as the cee frill.’ But he dis- 
dained such poor whims and humours ; he his 


passion for shaving. Certainly he cut away large 

hie on pg of his fore- 
shave behind his ears and at the back of his neck. 


cut it, but grew thickly and coarsely in 
and looked altogether rather like a ight iting ‘black 
skull-cap, than an ordinary head of hair. 
Why did he wear that ceaseless air of melancholy ? 
Why was his brow so puckered and corrugated with 
What weight sat so heavily upon his eye- 
lids? threatening wholly to close them, and rob the 
the restless orbs beneath them, that gave 


cares and discontent,’ like 8 
had he done in the past ? 
pating in the future ? 

He was a fat man and a sad; yes, and a respectable- 
looki He was always in black, with a crape-band 
encircling his broad-brimmed white hat. He wore a 
dress-coat always: he had evidently a contempt for 
the bobtail and school-boy jacket class of attire, now 
so alarmingly oo revalent. His waistcoat was of glossy 
black satin. He was one of those figures which shew 
off rich waistcoats to t advantage, bringin ging them 
well under notice, an presenting a large surface of 
the material to public view. A watch-chain formed a 

were endently ey were 
works of fy their Kind. If he blacked = 
himself, and it is not altogether improbable—for I 
believe that many more people black their own boots 
than are supposed to do so—he evidently bestowed 
both mind, and time, and os upon them. I can con- 
ceive such a polish m the labours of no 
t I have ever ate; and yet, in eo 

of this appearance, im ing and meritorious, if it 
might not be absolutely winning, this man was not 

a him everywhere ; he was always the same 
stout man, with the same sorrowful expression ; he 
varied neither in size nor in look. He knew me too; 
I could see a sort of feeble sparkle in his eyes as we 
passed—a mental unexpressed recognition of wee 
t | ‘ This man again !’ he must have said to rg 
as I said to myself the same words 
I had given him a surname ; inw: t called ‘ira 
‘Marrowfat!’ By what process of thought I asuived 
at this word, wn I understood by it, what 
ticular meanin papa from my point of vw, 
meeting so constantly, I cannot now in any way 
explain. ‘Marrowfat again!’ I exclaimed wi 
name he wi aes Casa lied to me; and I 
held a mental as u from the crown of 
my hat to the double soles al my boots, in the attempt 
to discover some peculiarity that might arrest another 
man’s attention, and with which he might identify 
me, and out of which he might draw a name that 
might seem to him applicable to me. But somehow, 
though I have a respectably keen ption of the 
_— of my neighbours, my own, i a do what 

I will, somehow esca) 

could not find for him a profession, and this rather 
puzzled and annoyed me. He did not look like a 
clergyman—no, certainly not like a cler , even 
if you took away his white hat; nor like a doctor, 
nor like a a more like a lawyer than 
either a clergyman or a doctor; but then the lawyer 
presents a genus of which there ma be many and 
widely differing species. He did not look like a com- 
mercial man ; T could Sat be, 
far above trade. I could, with the aid of my imagina- 
tion, put him into a variety of attitudes, but I could 
never see him comfortably behind a counter, 
on it with his knuckles as though he were wafering 
letters, and, with a seductive smile upon his face, 
inquiring, ‘What may be the next article?’ I am 
sure e that Marrowfat never filled such an ——_ 
as that. He might be turfy, though his settl 
ancholy seemed to present a negative to this notion. 
Could a man so utterly out of condition have any pos- 
sible connection with the P. R.? Was he the strong 
man of an acrobat troupe? Ah! he might be that. Am 
I ing more ? 

as hea A tight-rope dancer? I 
grow cold again. 
provoking to meet “this man so frequently, and 


x in the play? What 
sorrow was he antici- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| t 
| | 
t round his neck, or even a white scarf, retained . 
| 
5 
nd blended together. One consequence of th | 
in the amount of shaving that 
f to undergo, for he wore no hair upon his fac | 
except so far as his eyebrows and eyelashes we 
concerned. It certainly afforded room enough fc 
{ the indulgence of any fancy that might have seem« 
razor unhesitatingly over a very large superticial are 
, He would seem to have been even possessed by 
ne Hair nal remainec Hin secmec D 
only under sufferance, and rather against than wi 
his sanction. It was cut as short, too, as scissors cou 
ene the idea of blots of shining Diack sea’ ng-w 
dropped upon pink blotting-paper, for the whit 
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it, persuaded the while that his real name 
was something vastly different. 

TI cannot conveniently set forth all the reasons that 
took me from London last autumn ; certainly, among 
the last ounces of pressing considerations were two 
facts: that the weather was becoming unbearable, 
and that I was now meeting Marrowfat a great deal 
too often. I took the train to the north of England. 
I found myself at a small watering-place on the 
eastern coast called Middlington. Perhaps it is hardly 
fair to call it a watering-p at all; it was rather 
the first slight sketch of one, the nucleus round 
which a watering-place was to grow in the future; a 
small huddle of fishermen’s cottages; a dwarf pier, 
capped by a miniature light-house; a very strong 
smell fish, pitch, and a 
lodging-houses ; a dissenting chapel (the paris ure 
was re miles inland) ve barn-like edifice, with 
Corinthian capitals, called the Assembly Rooms ; two 
bathing-machines; and an omnibus troubled with 
a bad attack of dry-rot, and used to convey passen- 

when there were any, from the railway-station to 
hotel. These items duly set down, and I think I 
have catalogued the whole of Middlington. It will 
be gathered that it was not a very attractive place. 


ill, it had its advantages: I should be very quiet ; | was 


I should have it all to m ; I could do what I 
liked with Middlington: I could bathe in its sea, 
and walk on its pier, and ride in its omnibus, and— 
TI should be absent from Marrowfat for some weeks. 

But somehow I was not so happy at Middlington 
as I had expected I should be The weather 
chan, and grew very squally, and cold, and rainy. 

itefully splashing me wi 4 notion 
bathing was abandoned, aa’ the two bathing- 
machines were drawn close to the cliffs, to be 
well out of the way of the mcoming-tide. There 
was certainly a paucity of amusements in Middling- 
ton; visitors were made too much — upon 
their own resources for enjoyments when anythin 
like bad weather rendered riugatory the aoa 
advantages of the I returned to my hotel. I 
would read y's over again, perhaps the 
day before yesterday's also. Would the le of the 
house think me a very strange person, if I were to try 
and get better through the day by eating two dinners— 
one, say at three o’clock, and another at eight? Should 
I be thought very eccentric if I were to go to bed 
until dinner-time? It was a dull hotel; it seemed to 
exist without doing any business, as though it were 
blessed with a small independence, and was under 
no absolute necessity to work for its living. There 

to is life im ing at a slatte 
of great antiquity, wie wus les 
and a wig, and was always carrying about a 
candlestick, as though it were glued to her hand, or 
grew there like one of those morbid developments of 
extra limbs which nature sometimes indulges in. 

*’Orrid weather, sir, aint it?’ said the waiter, as I 
entered; ‘and I shouldn’t wonder if it was to last 
like this, oh, for ever so!’ and he gaped so violently 
that he brought the tears into his eyes; but he was 
evidently the better for it. ‘There’s a gent in the 
just and he grinucl, 1 

t. 
he'll Snjoy himaclf at Middlington? 1 thought as 
enj i at Middli as 
turned the handle of the door. 

On the table was a white hat with a black band ; 
close to that was a tumbler of the brownest 
brandy and water I think I ever saw; on the floor 

water was a man with a i 
expression— 

We stood for a moment looking at each other. 


extraordinary chance had thus brought us 
together? Was I about at last to learn who “ fat 
friend really was? I felt rather giddy. This unex- 
pected meeting seemed to have got into my head, as 
though it were in some way invested with alcoholic 
= The fat man took a gulp at the brown 
randy and water; tattooed vigorously on the table, 
d fantasia on a dumb 

y out of the window. 


as though he were playing a 
piano ; and then stared fix 


*Marrowfat here! Who would ever have 
it?? Sol myself. 
*—— here! So he 


would have it?’ 
must have thought to himself. es, the same red- 
faced fat man, with the same expression of h 
melancholy, the same white hat, and scarf with the 
horse-shoe pin, the same black satin waistcoat, the 
same brilliantly polished boots. Why had he come 
to Middlington? What could he possibly want in 
Middlington ? 

We were both thorough Britons, I am proud to 
believe ; we were both most anxious not to 
without an introduction from a common friend. We 
did all we could to preserve silence, and to ignore the 
presence of each other; yet was there something 
so remarkable in the manner of our meeting, that 
each must have felt his character as an Englishman 
ually slipping from him; each must have 
longed to address the other. I could bear it no longer ; 
without the utterance of a word, I proffered him the 
newspaper of the day before yesterday. He didn’t 
want it, evidently; probably he had read it through 
already ; still he took it, and laid it down beside him. 
He gulped at his brown brandy and water again, and 
then gave the tumbler a sort of circular twist in the 


air. I presumed the action to signify an acknowledg: 
ment in some way of my presence ; but his eyes were 
still staring fixedly out of the window. 


‘A dull place this,’ I stammered out at last. I was 
— adding, ‘ Mr Marrowfat.’ 

‘You’re right, Mr’ —— And then he 

‘ Have you seen the Assembly Rooms?’ he continued. 
I admitted that I had. 


How T've been deceived in this place on earth 
i can’t 
‘It’s melancholy enough,’ I remarked, hardly 


knowing what I was saying. 

*O well, yes,’ he admitted, ‘it’s melancholy enou 
He was in no way disturbed by my though 
observation ; in fact, it seemed to me that he liked 
it rather than not. . 

‘Why, the rooms don’t hold above a hundred, I 
should say,’ he went on; ‘and blue mould on the 
walls like a ripe Stilton, and marks on the ceiling 
like a map of London, where the rain has broken 
through. Ruch a place! and yet ever so much too 
big for the number of people that go there; ever 
so much, I daresay. Well, T'must go and look about 
me.’ 


He rose; he put on his white hat, slapping it 
violently on the top, to get it well on, as 
he wanted to ‘bonnet’ himself, and left the room. 

The waiter, gaping extravagantly, entered to remove 
tne Who is the gentleman that has 2? 

‘Who is the gentleman just gone ou’ 

joke; he shook all over, convulsed wi ; 
he could hardly speak for laughter. 

‘Well, you are a he at 
‘Don’t go asking me w e is, pertending you 
know! "He's a queer fish, ain't he? I always said 
he was. I saw him when I was in London two years 
ago. Lor’, he do make a feller laugh, don’t he? Ah! 
you’re right there—he do!’ And he was gone with 
the empty tumbler. What did he mean, so 


ysteriously ? 
en but I did not 
care to venture forth again into the wind, and the wet, 
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and the cold; I waited in the coffee-room, trying to 
read Paterson’s Road-book and a Postal Guide. I 
came to the conclusion that I had met with decidedly 
more interesting works. 

They had not many ideas on the subject of dinners 
at the Middlington Arms Hotel. Visitors were shewn 
a long list of dishes; and after they had thoroughly 
studied it, and made themselves masters of it, and 
decided upon an elaborate array of plats, they were 

uietly informed that all they could have for dinner— 
the list being a mere cheerful form and of no particular 
use—was comprehended in a few attenuated whitings, 
served up with a freckle of bread-crumbs, and a steak 
of a flabby, fibrous material, stranded on a shallow sea 
of crimson, greasy vy. To this inviting repast I 
sat down. Marrowfat I found was doomed to similar 
punishment at a small table by the window, as far 
removed from my small table as the dimensions of 
the room would permit. 

I could just see Marrowfat’s red face bending over 
his red steak ; I could even plainly hear Marrowfat’s 
jaws clashing as he endeavoured to masticate his food. 
A young man entered the room, shabbily dressed in a 
coat that did not fit him, with a broken hat, weak, 
sore-looking eyes, and large hands that seemed to be 
all joints. 

‘All right, governor,’ he said, ad ing Marrow- 
fat; “I’ve done all the billing!’ (What was the billing ?) 
* But there ’s no one to come, and that’s the fact. It is 
a deadly lively crib this Middlington. Gashly, I call it 

uite. Hullo, though, here’s a gent here that ain’t 
a bill!’ 

A red hand with prominent knuckle-bones thrust a 
bill before me. I read— 

‘The Eminent Buffo-singer, Bon Worries, in the 
Provinces! Comic Singing of the First Quality! 
Here’s a Treat! Be in Time! &c. 

‘ The distinguished Comic Vocalist, B. Worries, has 
been at last persuaded to relinquish many metropoli- 
tan engagements of extreme importance, in order to 
undertake a monster provincial tour. The whole of 
the arrangements of this tour are intrusted to B. 
Worrtes’s agent, Aveustus Esq., 119 
Belgrave Square, New Upper Hoxton, N., to whom all 
communications should be addressed, and of whom may 
be procured the words and music of the whole of B. 
Woffles’s facetious repertoire, including the mirth- 
provoking buffa ditty of How are you all at Home? 
the characteristic scena of A Penny a Lot! and the 
screaming Oh, won't I tell your Mother ! 

‘ Fixatures of the eminent B. Woffles : 

*Wapshot, August 27th; Wednesbury, 28th and 
29th; Goole, 30th; Biggleswade, September Ist ; 
Cuckfield, 24; Birkenh 3d and 4th; Congleton, 
5th ; Pontypool, 6th ; Staley Bridge, 8th ; Nottingley, 
9th — 10th ; llth, 

etters (prepaid and enclosing postage-stam: 
4 reply) to be to A. Mackleboy, Esq., = 


ve, 

* N.B.—The art of comic, sentimental, and charac- 
teristic singing taught by A. M., including the neces- 
sary dances between the verses. 

* P.S.—Private lessons, if required.’ 

Tt was evident, then; my fat friend—he was Marrow- 
fat’ no longer—was the eminent buffo Bob Woffles. 
The shabby young man was probably the agent and 
of that vocalist, Augustus Esq., 
of Belgrave Square, New Upper Hoxton, N. To sing 
at Middlington Assembly Rooms was = of the fixa- 
tures (What is a fixature ?) of Mr Woffles. 

Did he feel that he had deceived me? Clearly, he 
had never led me to believe that he was a comic 
vocalist. He averted his eyes, trying to eat his 
steak ; he conversed with his agent, and they drank 
together several brown brandies. 

A very small audience was sprinkled over the 
benches of the Assembly Rooms, and yet I think 


nearly the whole population of Middlington was 


present. Of course, I made a point of being there. I 
sat next to an individual in the fishing-intorest, who 
was possessed of the loudest laugh and the most 
powerful marine odour that I think ever came under 
my notice or my nose. Very near sat the ancient 
chambermaid, not much annall to mirth, and evidently 
distressed in mind from being detached, though only 
temporarily, from her favourite battered candlestick. 

ively, to give a frenzi and disappear 
again. Mr Mackleboy took i at a pigeon- 
hole close to the entrance, only to rush out and 
receive back the check he had given in exchange in 
another portion of the buildi Certainly he was 
a most painstaking and in igable agent and 


r. 

Mr Wotles was almost the sole attraction of his 
monster tour. There was a thin inane man, with lank 
hair and a debilitated drooping moustache, who 
played solos upon the harmonium, and accompanied 
the eminent buffo’s singing on the piano. It seemed 
to me that he was mn my strict injunctions to laugh 
at all Mr Wofiles said, or sung, or did. He accom- 
plished this in a feeble, broken, disjointed way that 
was exceedingly pai But I believe it is held 
to be the right thing for the accompanier to laugh 
on these occasions; and he is accordingly paid to 
do it. It has a good effect upon the audience, who 
immediately exclaim: ‘Dear me, it must be funny. 
Why, see the man who accompanies him, and hears 
him every night—why, even he can’t help laugh- 
ing.’ There was a short young lady of about ten, 
in flaxen ringlets, and a white short dress tied 
with pink mbbons, who an acidulated 
expression that was quite grown, it was so intense, 
and played upon the concertina O where and O 

, &c., with variations of the most vating 
intricacy. And now and then, by way of filling out 
the programme, and as a relief and foil to Mr Wofiles, 
Augustus Mackleboy would rush from his pigeon-hole 
to the platform, and how] forth the most dismal tenor 
song he could think of; and having wrought his 
audience to the extremest pitch of suffering, he would 
— on rok be py as a balm and antidote to them. 

t ami is comic singing, eccentric i 
and extravagant dancin Ay > Worfles, I 
was the same fat sad man. His small black e 
perhaps acquired an additional twinkle from hi 
exertions, but his old melanchol expression never 
deserted him. Certainly the ene audience rew: 
his efforts with shrieks of laughter. And he was 
funny. There was an appearance of humour in this 
fat, stolid, sad-looking man unsympathetically doing 
these droll things, that was striking. en the serious- 
ae Woffies clothed himself in rags, and affected 
to a comic crossing-sweeper orming a comic 
dance with his broom, or vias bs cagumel as a tipsy 
policeman with a long pipe and a pewter pot, the 
situations seemed to be so foreign to the appearance 
and character of the man, that there was something 
irresistibly laughable about the whole business. 
The audience laughed and applauded lustily, and I 
confess I joined them. 

* Whatever you do,’ Mr Wofiles, with the severest 
seriousness, me afterwards at the hotel— 
‘ whatever you sir, take 
to comic singing; don’t tem; to it any 

I replied, modestly, that I had not, and that I did 
not think I could acquire the requisite talent. He 
received this observation almost scornfully. 

‘It don’t require talent,’ he answered; ‘that’s the 
last thing it wants. Saya loud voice and a strong leg; 
there’s nothing more needed. Have I talent for 
it? No. You know I haven't; you, more than any 
man. Stay! have a glass with me; do. Thank you, 
my dear sir. Waiter! brown brandies for two. I 
saw you in the hall: you laughed; it was very good 


ar be 
| 
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of you. You I may say I played 


to you. You applauded ; it was most But you 
know there was nothing funny in it; you know me 
better than that. Ah! come the brandies.’ 


‘But, Mr Woffles’ —— 
‘Don’t, please, don’t you call me Woffles. It’s not 


my name ; know 

 Marrowfat, then!’ I said with effort. 

‘No, not Marrowfat—though it might have been: 
a very good name Marrowfat. Thank you! But it’s 
not Marrowfat—it’s Brown. But they told me that 
Woffles was the right name for a comic singer, and 
when I took up the line, of course I became Woffles. 
And what led me to comic singing? You’re right ; it 
is not a pursuit congenial to my turn of mind. I have 
no predisposition to be funny; I have no humour. I 
am simply a fat man who sings in public, to audiences 
that laugh. Why dol dothis? I willtell you. Years 
ago, I was a happy man, a common-law clerk to 
an eminent firm in Bedford Row. I was induced to 
become a member of the Common Law Clerks’ Mutual 
Benefit and Comic Brotherhood Club. It was an 
indispensable condition that every member of the 
C. L. C. M. B. C. B. C. should sing a song on his 
introduction to the society. I was—I am—I have 
always been a man of a serious nature. Still a song 
was necessary, and I one—The Cats’ Meat 
Man. You may have h of it. Well, sir, date 
my ruin from - I was loudly applauded ; every 
man in the room broke his rummer eahing on the 
table approval of that I went on from bad to 
worse, all in violence to my own inclinations, I assure 
you. My family grew up around me; I am the father 
of twelve. I e a buffo—I took the name of 
Woffies. I make a large income. I am one of the 
most miserable men living, though a distinguished 
comic vocalist on a monster tour. The public are 
kind enough to laugh at me; but I have never known 
a happy hour since I The Cats’ Meat Man at the 
C. L. C. M. B.C. B. C. sing to-morrow night at 


ae I shall be off in the morning. Good- 


I told him my name. He received the 
information with evident surprise. 

‘Dear me,’ he said, ‘ not ? I thought it had 

— How very surprising! You're sure it is 
not ——-? 

And he mentioned a name by which he had been in 
the habit of mentally recognising me—a name founded 
upon what he was pleased to consider a personal pecu- 
liarity of mine. I had never dreamed that any one 
could possibly call me by such a name as that. 

It was not a complimen name; moreover, I 
hold it to have been a singularly ae ne name. 
Under these circumstances, the er will —- 
hardly feel surprise at my withholding it from pub- 
lication. 


SHOES AND BOOTS. 


Tus is an advertisin Puffs collusive, puffs 
audacious, puffs authoritative, puffs insinuating, per- 
vade the whole cycle of literature. Prudent men 
peruse the newspaper with a frowning determination 
not to be taken in, and see an advertisement in para- 
graphs the most speciously innocent. Indeed, they are 
cage Latet anguis in herbé. There are snakes 
in grass of the greenest and most inviting character. 
We never peruse a thrilling ‘ Encounter with a 
Tiger, without suspecting that a recommendation of 
somebody's gun-wadding may form the gist of the 
narrative. Toon do we glance at a romantic episode 
concerning beauty, love, and marri without a dread 
that Rowland’s Kalydor, or Nathan’s Amandine, may 
lurk beneath the surface of the tale. Even the Oldest 
longevity, for may not hi ly pilgrimage prove to 
have its prolixity to the 
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Parr’s Life Pills, sold by all respectable —a in 
town or country? Acknow! this, and owning 
the prevalence of ay it is with some natural trepi- 
dation that I put forth my modest title to a fraction 
of popular notice. Shoes and Boots! I may be 
taken for an ally of Mr Sparkes Hall, the ‘ scientific 
bootmaker,’ and author of a charming pamphlet on the 
integuments of the human foot. I may be regarded as 
one of the patentees of the Pannus Corium, r to 
force my registered material upon an incredulous 
public, and heretically dissenting from the proverb 
which attests that ‘there is nothing like leather.’ 

Let me, however, hasten to protest that such guesses 
would be wide of the mark. Simply, and in matter- 
of-fact style, I wish to give a brief history of shoes and 
boots, from the earliest ages down to the present time. 

The most ancient covering for the foot is undoubt- 
edly the sandal; indeed, it is doubtful whether 
simplicity could have been pushed to a greater 
extent, if the pedal extremities were to be protected 
at all. The sandal, in its primitive form, was a 
mere oblong of leather or of wood, ing the sole 
of the foot from abrasion. It was kept in its place 
by a strap crossing the great-toe, and was further 
secured by a multitude of thongs which were bound 
round the ankle. The upper of the foot was 
left bare ; and it is easy to see however indiffer- 
ently such a device might answer for a hard road or 
stony desert, it was most unfit for wearers whose mode 
of life compelled them to pl through swamps 
and thorny thickets. Accordingly, the sandal, which 
originated in the East, and which, to the best of our 
knowledge, is the only shoe alluded to in the Bible, 
was tly modified during the course of its ec 
by the nations of the West. The classic sandal in 
its integrity was soon left to the Oriental provinces of 
the empire, while the Romans donned a species of 
shoe, fora of covering at least the instep, and which 
ae ly became more comfortable. Even in the old 

of the ic actor, ome a i eature 
in the Greek drama, and from these theatrical articles 
of attire were probably borrowed the boots worn by 
persons of patrician rank under the successors of 
Augustus. To this day, the sandal is worn by some of 
those primitive races whose scanty measure of civili- 
sation is all derived from Rome. The Illyrians, the 
e ish mountaineers 0 ue and Aragon, 
wear the quaint old sandal, with its interlaced tho 
its thick sole, and its barbaric discomfort. But the 
luxurious population of Rome soon began to improve 
on the old model. Shoes were soon constructed of 
costly materials, clasped and embroidered in gold, and 
bedecked lavishly with ornament. The manufacture 
was no longer confined to the household, or to artisans 
of the rudest skill ; it became a science, with its rules, 
its secrets, and its accredited fessors, Juvenal 
advised the cobbler not to go beyond his shoe, and 
indeed if the satirical poets are to be relied on, the 
sutores of Rome must have had enough to do to satisfy 
the capricious and haughty dames of patrician de- 
scent, without dabbling in matters unprofessional. 
In the Lower Empire, as ised by Constantine 
and Justinian, the colour of boots was a matter 
of no trifling import. The emperor’s own sacred feet 
were graced by le buskins; those of his asso- 
ciates in dignity, the Caesar and Augustus, were of the 
same Tyrian dye. Great courtiers and generals were 
permitted _——_ their buskins red; and the boots 
of the commonalty were ordered to be of duskier 
hues, though the bulk of the nation still adhered to 
the antique sandal, more or less modified. 

Meanwhile, our Gothic ancestors were marching on 
sandalled feet to the conquest of the sinking empire. 
Not that the Gothic sandal was identical with that of 
the Aramaic and Hellenic races ; that Eastern fabric 
would not have answered among the impenetrable 
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reptiles; and, ir style of 
footgear might have been classed less as a true sandal 


tional this and roving 
The of Gaul were y i ir 
wooden hollowed out 


of the tough stem of a tree, which we see them wear 


marble courts of his zenana, and already the China- 
man rejoiced in those surprising boots which suffice 
him to the present time. The latter, with their soles 
of incredi 


muddy a country as China; and although black satin 
is the usual material of what it may seem Hibernian 
to call the ‘upper leathers,’ yet satin is probably 
cheaper in Cathay than humble calf-skin in our 


it hitherto proved to talk against it on of 
ridicule and science! What does care 
for the opinion of Sir Benjamin Brodie? how 


ther. | with gold and floss-silk, till little of the 


to induce the converts to give up the practice of 
ing barefoot, a custom ich reminded them of 
their lax old heathen wa So in the Cape Colony, 
where the Caffres and Griquas travel at a swing- 
ing trot over stones, cactus-plants, stumps, and 
thorns, as if their epidermis were as solid as that of 
their neighbour the rhinoceros. In the Antilles, in 
Guinea, and in most other tropical countries, shoes 
are scarce indeed. In Abyssinia, the king and nobles 
are certainly shod, but the ‘ million’ go shoeless to labour 
and the chase, and the Arab camel-driver prefers to 
tread the hot sand with a bare foot. 
The West India regiments draw most of their 
ivates from the Gold of Africa, where the tall 
romantee black is found to possess more vigour of 
body and mind than the languid creole negro of the 
islands. But these sable recruits have one terrible 
ordeal to get over—the shoe! This is a badge of 
civilisation which, very literally, galls their souls. 
They cry over their shoes. They kic 
surreptitiously, they hide them, they desert expressly 
hospital, sham to the re ~ of 
-wearing. In respects they are good soldiers, 
save only wah reference to shoes. To be sure, Sambo 
objects to weight borne on the back, and has a trick of 
placing his knapsack on his woolly head; but this is 
soon got over, compared to the time it takes an 
African black to be reconciled to shoes. Much of a 
sailor’s duty is also performed without shoes; and it 
would be easy 


chiefs are prouder of their enormous boots 


than of any other article of attire. This ies to 
the sheiks of the Sahara alone, for the Moorish gentry 
in towns wear slippers of Turkish 


It is at Constantinople that 

e bazaars ay thousands of pairs Ts, 
delicate and s enough to fit Cinderella’s aon 
of a dazzling splendour. The bearded and turbaned 
artisans under whose fingers those cunning structures 
develop themselves, must have a painter's soul 
beneath their caftans. Velvet slippers, silk slippers, 
cloth slippers, slippers of woven grass, slippers 
Tafilett leather, slippers of crimson, of pi 


sacred which may not be profaned by such 
usage. Slippers royally embroi i 


in seed-pearls, the whitest 
that Oman and Serendib can supply. There are some 
gané y the the 

powdered purple of the em r butterfly ; there 
shell on the sea-shore ; others again so elaborate, that 
months must have been required for the patient needle 
to elaborate those golden sprigs of flower, to combine 
that intricate scroll of pearlwork, to complete that 
Arabie flourish. har - of — are worthy of those 
radiant coverings—feet of nymphs, or peris, or actual 
boni-fide women of this motter-of-fack, mutton- 
world we live in? At anyrate, they must be 

, and fair to look upon ; it is a fact that 
Turkish feet are remarkably delicate in both sexes. 
Those superb shoes are not for female wear ; some 
of the simplest—mere crimson or violet velvet stiffened 
undwork 
meant for dandy y young agas of fashion. 
-trade is a one. 

and 


it 
Hercynia and via. The feet of the Teutonic 
} tribes were guarded by such a quantity of broad 
intetiecing around the ankle they nearly reached | 
} the knee, that they were tolerably proof against thorns | 
mas a shoe and gaiter put on in a slow an 
tedious manner. Meanwhile, other parts of the world | 
had not been backward in invention. The Scythian | 
| horsemen, whose multitudes began to blacken the | | 
outskirts of the Roman dominions, were booted Tartars, | | 
one and all, whether they called themselves Huns or | | 
Avars, Turks or Oghars. Indeed, the long boot of | 
sheep-skin appears to have been the earliest tradi- 
| 
4 to this hour under the name of sabot. Already the 
| Hindoo was shuffling in dainty slippers about the 
of some wood of ‘a light character, appear grotesque 
in our eyes, but to a dandy of Pekin, they are satis- | 
factory enough. They are certainly convenient in so | 
\ abjure all protection for their feet. Shoes are little 
‘ | worn in Barbary ; the Moors and Kabyles cross the 
| most flinty mountains barefoot, and yet the principal 
ne 
Of Chinese shoes feminine, it is impossible to me | 
with toleration. Those unnatural structures, in shape 
and size not unlike the hoof of a horse, may be, and 
/ often pont geod wrought, and lavishly adorned ; but 
what avail seed-pearls and gold thread, and all that 
floss-silk, jewels, spotless feathers, and costly silks, to 
' decorate an avowed monstrosity, and shed beauty | 
upon distortion of the limbs? | Fed there never 
was a custom so utterly devoid of sense as that 
of squeezing the women’s feet into a fashionable | 
shape, and yet how rooted it is, and how useless has | 
many prejudices woul ang resign at the bidding | 
of the Times or the invocation of Punch? Mission- | 
aries and surgeons have hitherto had about as much | braided im suver, Jeweled With ruby a urquolse, 
success im their crusade against the ‘ small-footed,’ as | tufted with dainty down from the wild-swan’s 
os t-lacing. ashion is a fairy capable 
taking off spells as well as of imposing them ; and 
now that we have forced our acquaintance on sullen 
Paris, and that the quaint torture will come 
to an end at last. In Asia, Africa, and Polynesia, it | 
ge t people: they y 
go barefoot. in India, the syot guide his rude | 
junglewallah, the post-runner, the dhoolie | 
bearers, the Lascars, swee servants, the people | 
Jack Sepoy, when parade was over, and the white | 
cotton replaced the scarlet cloth, delighted to kick off 
is your bhula admee, your ‘respectable man, | 
yw a point of weari 
clippers, and he usually shuffles about in an uncom | 
fortable way, as if he longed to be rid of them. So in 
the Pacific Isles, the missionaries had no light work 
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and 


wear yellow shoes, on pain of the 
bastinado, without he be a dragoman, or under 
protection ; but now-a-days every non- Mohammedan 
who can afford it, buys first his berath of naturalisation, 
and then a sufficiency of French boots and bottines 
for himself and family. So, in the palmy-days of 
persecution, Jews Cagots, in some of the most 
civilised realms of Christian Europe, were 
to wear shoes of a peculiar hue, as a badge 


natives of some countries appear to have been 
their from the very 
life they lead. us, the Arabs of Nejd, leading a 
life of unceasing warfare, encase their chief warriors 
in heavy armour, and even plate their boots with 
steel scales, until their invulnerability throws that of 
Achilles into shadow. The Tartars of Bokhara and 


use 

called Skidor in the Norse tongue, by the aid of which 
ter can float lightly and swiftly, like a web- 

footed bird, over the deep snows that would otherwise 

engulf him. The skate, supposed to be an invention 

of the Danes or Dutch, is another instance in which 


J 


or the 
the North American Indian is a singular exception to 
rule, that all shoes are improvements on 
the ancient sandal. To this day, a savage will fre- 
quently renew his moccasins by adjusting on his feet 
ions of the pliant skin of a freshly slain deer or 
ison, and tying a thong or sinew around his ankles, 
compels the undressed hide to shape itself upon its 
animated last. This is merely the roughest form of 
the moccasin, indeed, for the Indian women are adepts 


often 
specimens of their craft, of dressed i 


rated with great taste and fancy, but very dissimilar 
to sandals or the true moccasin. 
Ceesar, in describing the tattooed sa of Kent 


and Middlesex, their bee-hive huts, i 


the ha i ually learned 


=| 


neighbours. At anyrate, the Romans conquered, and 


succeeded by the Saxon. During 


copied the Norman dress with servile exactness. It 
appears, therefore, that at the time of the Norman 
Conquest, boots and shoes, more or less rich and 
were worn thanes; while the 
or its, follow: in strong 

shoes ; ond the theowes, or habitually 
barefoot. The hardy mountaineers of Wales, who 
any covering on their feet, 


to their shoes and boots; i ° 
epoch, fashion was 
play some of the most si 


turned Lup in imitation of ram's horn 
cases, points were i with golden 
chains to the knees of the p= be ane 


splendour with gold, silk, and silver. They were 
furred with the spoils marten, bear, wild-cat, 
ermine, and squirrel—with miniver, lettice, sable, and 


was a good customer to the ribbon-weavers, and 
to 
k their shoes with h 
French In Elizabeth’s reign, came in the 
i or buskin, that wide-topped, theatrical, 
have made our age familiar, and which, from its 
fancied resemblance to a funnel, the French called 
the ‘botte a lentonnoir.’ In its 


most ect con- 


and ladies of rank, there are everywhere exposed 
for sale whole mountains of eet ges sli Hl | the subjugated Britons adopted their modes of dress. 
yellow leather socks which Turkish women ea may | The a had probably oe place to the shoe, when 
the last legion was withdrawn, and the Roman was 
dans, and the d k or purple shoes to which the coprranimmamraresnna Re dark 
Greeks and Armenians are legally restricted. No | ages that followed, 1¢ is seldom that a gleam of light 
falls on any fashion but that of armour. Still, we 
gather that shoes were worn at least as early as the 
| reign of Canute over an Anglo-Danish England ; and 
| we know that the court of Edward the Confessor 
of the heavily armed English soldiers, among their 
native crags, in consequence of their contempt for 
shoes; while the Scottish borderers obtained the 
well-known name of ‘Roughfoots,’ from their habit ; 
Crepe a shaggy buskin of red deer’s hide 
Khiva have the soles of their with ir on. 
8 steel prongs, like the spikes of cricket-shoes, to ormans, alwa: to extravagance in 
| ‘sable tem to travers. glaciers and ey waste arel, were es cially Asin in_all that related 
Sapepeee So Saas The Red Indians of Canada, the reign of 
the people of Scandinavian Europe, independently poems to 
ae |that ever human caprice devised. During some 
| 
man's ingenuity has taken advantage of the very Se 
rigours of the seasons; while the Roman soldier | stirrups when on horseback. Under other princes, 
the advantage of which he found in the passage of a | fan-tai . Again, t were worn long and 
pointed as bill of a crane. They were made of 
velvet, of silk, of cloth, of leather, of linen, and of 
| and party-coloured. They were jew they were 
| stitched with they were in 
| unknown furs brought by Venetian merchants from 
| the far East. Sometimes one shoe was blue, and the 
ness, bleac embronderec 
ornamented with eee quills, | 
stitched with the sinews of , and soled with the 
parfléche of the buffalo. But whether rude or 
prety adorned, the moceasin seems a new-world 
vice, not the of by 
hemisphere. —— eno e Indios Manzos onger ; irom mere lozenges Of iron On & leather 
Mexico, descendants of the Aztecs, wear a rude sandal ; | foundation, oy gatnity turned > > ee 
while their brethren of Spanish South America either | structures of steel which a few collecti 
go entirely barefoot, or assume a shoe of straw, plaited | exhibit. Henry VIIL wore very rich shoes, wrought 
, or other vegetable material, sometimes deco- | with Rose. Pizarro, the | 
my oF of Peru, was painted in his usual garb ; 
to this day his picture shews us the glistening white 
shoes, clasped with diamonds, which he loved to wear. 
co During the Tudor reigns, immoderate quantities of 
swords, their scythe-bearing chariots, and their | ribbons were used to decorate the shoes, generally of a 
hideous adornment of the blue dye of woad, omits to | gay colour, such as carnation or light-blue. Francis I. 
notice their shoes. Roman history, which gives us a e 
faint idea of the mantles, the paint, the long hai 
tangled beards of our Celtic predecessors, ignores 
shoes utterly. Possibly they wore none. Perhaps, | 
on the other hand, they wore sandals, since we know 
hew frequent was the communication between Britain 
and as as with Northern 
Belgica; it is likely that the peculiarities of the 
people alone struck the invaders, to the exclusi 
those points in which the islanders resembled 
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decorated with or silver yo stitched with 
silver, and with a deep fall of costly lace. 
But it was more often of buff or cream-coloured 
leather, and sometimes of red or black. The gallants 
of Paris long adhered to this fashion, which was worn 
— English cavaliers of the two first Stuart reigns. 

en came in the long black or brown boot of the Puritan 
warriors—heavy, plain, brass-bound, steel-heeled, for 
use, and not for show. To this, and to the shini 
square-toed black shoe which was invariably obuptel 
by London citizens and apprentices, succeeded the 
satin and Spanish leather shoes, the morocco boots, 
and gay bravery, of the Restoration. 

The Celtic races, whether in Ireland or the High- 
lands, were for the most part barefooted at the close 
of the seventeenth century. The only shoe known 

the mountaineers was the ‘ brogue,’ a loose 
and ill-made article of attire, seldom worn —_ 
on holiday occasions. A surprising number of the 
lower class in England were also shoeless; but the 
well-to-do peasant, and still more the yeoman, was 
proud of his leather footgear, and boasted that he 
was not forced to shuffle in wooden shoes, like the 
French. To this day, Orangemen thank King William 
for saving Ireland from the ignominy of ‘ wooden 
shoes ;’ and during the period of Charles IT.’s mercenary 
subservience to Louis Xv. great turmoil was excited 
in the House of Commons when some wag contrived 
slily to suspend a wooden shoe, the badge of French 
domination, over the Speaker’s chair. About the 
time of the revolution of 1689, red heels were 
introduced, and were adopted with enthusiasm. 
English, French, and Spaniards, Dutch and Germans, 
went crazy after red-heeled shoes. Ladies wore them, 
cavaliers strutted in them, princes never es 
without them, and they became the ne plus ultra of 
martial dandyism. Kings and heroes, Louis, Marl- 
Villars, wore red heels, and in vain did the 
clergy devote floods of pulpit eloquence to their 
suppression. Heels grew redder and higher, year 
after year, until the mode wore itself out. Nor did 
white and coloured shoes go out for a long time. 
Lord Cornwallis, when viceroy of Ireland in 1798, 
was painted in white shoes; Louis XV. had his 
portrait taken in white shoes. 

But the black shoe, once only the wear of citizens, 

ney supplanted all the rest. For along time, all 
were buckled; princes and princesses, courtiers 
and great ladies, had Reuet buckles. Those persons, 
ply, wore ing paste. erchants of note on 
*Change, or had buckles of gold; 
well-to-do shopkeepers adopted silver ; and while the 
farmer’s shoes were buckled with shining steel, the 
poor were forced to content themselves with black 
iron or brass. But buckles were imperative. When 
poor Louis X VL., in the throes of the Revolution, was 
compelled to receive Roland as his minister, Roland 
had a severe controversy with the court-marshal 
before he could make his way, in shoes merely tied 
with strings, into the royal presence. Canning penned 
@ severe sarcasm on the French parvenu statesman, 
which was published in the Anti-Jacobin, and which 
was thought to be very apposite and keen, though 
time has blunted its sting. 
Roland the Just, with ribbons in his shoes, 


no doubt conveyed an amount of witty jrony to the 
buckled fops of the St James's Street of seventy years 
back, which we live three-quarters of a century too 
late to appreciate. Then everybody took to shoe- 
strings, and the buckle-makers were ruined, and 
stunned the king and parliament with their clamor- 
ous prayers that shoe-strings should be forbidden 
under penalties. In boots, England then set the 


the Revolution; and hence it was that Danton, in 
top-boots, thundered from the tribune for more 
heads, and that Hoche, also in top-boots, rushed 


idle vagaries, and many legitimate improvements, 
Balmorals and kid-boots for ladies, India-rubber 
goloshes, and so forth, have been produced less 
for whim’s sake, than for downright purposes of 
health and convenience. Perhaps Fashion, weary 
of kaleidoscopic changes, has mercifully resolved for 
the future to make common-sense her vicegerent over 
the realms of St Crispin. 


MYSELF AND MY RELATIVES. 
CHAPTER IV. 
TME STORY AT THE FIRESIDE, 


To amuse us, he sometimes told us stories in eveni 

ile mamma was busy working, darnin dreadfully 
dilapidated stockings, mending torn ree or acting 
the part of cobbler upon old shoes. One night she 
had a headache, and retired to rest much earlier than 
usual, and being alone with papa, as the rest of the 
children had gone to bed, I asked him to tell me a 


‘A nice | romantic story,’ said I, putting my 
arms round his neck, for I thought he looked 
sorrowful as he sat at the tire. 


‘Very well,’ he replied, stirring the coal to make a 


I ran and put the candle out—we never burned a 
pair _—_—— drawing a stool near to papa’s 
chair, leaned my head against his arm while he 

e. 


‘There was once upon a time, Jessie, an elderly 
man of eccentric habits, who had a son called Robert, 
and this son grew up with the idea that his father 
was unfeeling and unreasonable, as his mother, whe 
was a Svaibwenens fond of gaiety and frivolity, 
sought to screen him from punishment whenever 
was guilty of doing wrong, and was in the habit of 
_— him tenfold after his father had chided him 
or a fault. So Robert thought his father both cruel 
and foolish, and always s k out of the room 
where he was, parti ly if his mother was not 
poms. Frequently he heard angry disputes between 

is parents, and his mother was often very violent in 
her passions. The boy — she was always in 
the right, and his blood would boil angrily when he 
beheld her crying and sobbing, while his father only 
looked immovably stern, with a pale face and a 
flashing eye. One day there was a greater quarrel 
than ever; very loud words were spoken on both 
sides. Robert was not in the room with his nts, 
but he heard some of the sentences u as he 
stood trembling in the lobby. 

“Woman!” cried his father in a hoarse 
voice, “you and your boy may quit this roof for 
ever ! Segins 00 come as you like; I will never try 
to detain you!” 

“Yes,” spoke the mother, “and when I go, I shall 
rejoice that I am at last revenged !” 

‘She then rushed out of the room, ran towards her 
son, and ing him into another a ent, shut 
both him and lf up. He was about nine 
years old. 

‘His mother’s face was white with fury, her eyes 


kling, and the veins in her temples standing out 


|| 


— 


| 
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| adopted from Germany the Hessian boot, with 
ig) its tassels and its black shiny surface, and the 
7 French speedily followed our example. It was in 
if Hessians that our fathers rejoiced for peace and 
victory ; but then came in the Blucher-boot, in com- = 
pliment to our bold ally, Marshal ‘ Vorwiirts,’ and 
the more permanent Wellington, which promises to 
| perpetuate itself. Since then, we have seen few 
| 
| | blaze. 
wore top-boots even | 
on ’Change and in the city of London. France | 
‘borrowed: the fashion in the Anglo-mania just before | 
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and fearful. Robert’s heart beat, and he felt that his 


father must be a woefully cruel man to cause his dear 


eim 
ed curiously at Robert when he passed him on the 
stairs, and the boy remarked it, but he did not know 
till years afterwards what had been done against him 
that day in the library. He went up in the evening 
to his mother, and sat close by her side, hoping she 
was not going to lose her senses, for her eyes had a 
strange g look. Neither of them went tq dinner 
or supper, and there was a gloomy silence all over the 
Even the servants went up and down softly, 
with grave faces, for they knew their master and 
mistress had quarrelled seriously. When it grew late, 
Robert went to bed, and when passing to his own 
room he heard his father walking to and fro in his 
apartment with a hurried step. He longed to burst 
into the room and say: “O papa, can’t you and 
mamma make up and be good friends again? And I 
am sure you would both be far happier than ‘ou 
are now!” But of course he dared not do such a 
thing; so he walked on up to his own chamber, and 
the nigh deal happened that Robert 
ight, a t ha) t 
didn’t know of, Poel, sgeiecny fast asleep, and did 
not waken till it was far advanced in the day. There 
seemed a bustle below stairs when he awoke, a com- 
motion of people hurrying hither and thither, that 
struck him with misgiving. He thought of his 
mother, and fearing 
dressed in all haste, cautiously leaving his room. 
Just then, the lobbies and staircase seemed deserted ; 
on the lobby leading to his 
o seemed silent within. Scarcel owing why, 
Robert advaaced towards it and | in, not 
expecting to meet any one there. How long he stood 
in the doorway, he never could tell, for the sight he 
beheld petrified him. The windows of the room were 
n, the curtains of the bed quite drawn back, and 
e form of a stiff dead man lay stretched on the bed, 
covered by a sheet. Robert had once before seen a 
dead man, his father’s old gardener, who had died 
about a a before, and he knew the of death 
very we Walking on tip-toe, breathless, aghast, 
8 corpse + lay there, the upturn ‘ace paler 
than ever it had been before, the eyes firmly closed, 
the countenance marble-like, but stern as ever. Robert 
fell upon his knees at the bedside and cried: “ Father ! 
father! forgive me for all I have done —— you!” 
But the dead could not speak, Jessie, and the boy had 
no reason to think he was pardoned.’ 
My father stopped now, and said he would tell me 
no more of the story to-night ; but I entreated him to 
throwing additional coal on the fire, and 


he ran down the first flight without “pon tnd one. 


For a long time he 
father’s bedroom. 


go on— 
putting in a bit of wood to make a cheery blaze— 
whereupon, seeing me so much interested jin the nice 
romantic tale, he continued. 

‘Well, Robert knelt there till some one came and 
drew him away, and he was brought to his mother, 
who was in a highly hysterical state in her own room. 
The boy learned that a fit of apoplexy had carried off 
his father in the night, and he was now an orphan, and 
far worse off than he knew himself to be. There was a 
funeral, and a gathering be pope of friends and rela- 
tives, and the will was ; after which, in about 
fortnight, Robert and his mother left the fine large 

had lived so long, never to return 
was sent to school, and in the 


mansion where 
to it again. The 


she might be ill, arose and | the 


vacations visited his mother in her new house, which 
was situated in a pleasant town on the continent. He 
did not now find her so indulgent as formerly ; she 
was often harsh to him, and once or twice called him 
a troublesome , and a burden, and a variety of 
other names that hurt the poor boy’s mile, Det, 
mother,” said he one day, “have I no mon 
own? My father had a large fortune, 
has it me to? Did he leave his only child 
destitute?” ‘He did!” shrieked the mother. “He 
left you a wretched burden on my income: you are 
nothing but a !” Robert of course felt most 
wretched, yet he loved his mother still, but for which 
affection he would have run away and become a sailor 
or a soldier, or — something still lower. She 
t a gay life; her house was the resort of many 
who her drawing-rooms day 
after day. Robert soon found that she was 
of having so old-looking a son, and he was glad when 
she procured for him a commission in a foreign service, 
which necessitated his removal to another of the 
continent. Yet he felt that he was a frien 
man ; and the image of his father’s dead body, as he 
had seen it first, rose often before his fancy like a 
hideous vision. He had no counsellor to guide, no 
one to warn him against the evils that beset the 
of youth. Temptation upon temptation ensnared him ; 
he gambled, he won a little, but he lost far more; and 
a wicked companion led him on in vice, first bes,» 
ning by robbing him, then ending by blackening hi 
character. This companion was a chman, enrolled 
in the same corps as hi 3 was a man very 
young in years, but old in the world’s ways. A 
gambler and a spendthrift, he overreached those with 
whom he had dealings, and never paid his debts 
when he could help it. Robert and he frequented 
gaming-houses in the towns where they were 
ought of abandoni is evi ices. . 
this time, a him mother, 
containing these words, or something like them: 
“My dear son, when this reaches you, I shall prob- 
ably not be a living creature. What little money I 
possess, I have bequeathed to you. Poor boy! 
owe your mother nothing; you should abhor her 
memory. Since your infancy, she has been your 
ruin. To her you are indebted for losing your 
inheritance, and being now a poor man instead of 
a wealthy one! In my passionate , 1 declared 
one day to your father that I wished to leave his 
house, and bring you with me, as you were not his 
son, and had therefore no claim on him. I gloried in 
wounding his pride by every means, even if i 
only for a moment. I never h 
believe my words, nor do I yet think it, but, full 
of a rage which would probably have passed off, he 
sent for his lawyer on the spot, and made a will 
disinheriting you, and leaving all his property, whi 
was not entailed, to a cousin whom he had. always 
esteemed. Doubtless, had he.lived, he would have 
burned this document; but death cut him off the 
very night after it was finished, and it stands 
against you for ever! I met with a fearful accident 
yesterday ; the doctors say I cannot survive many 
days. me, my son, and see me buried.”’ 

* Robert set off as fast as he could; and on arrivi 
at his mother’s residence, he found that, instead 
being dead, she was recovering rapidly, and quite out 
of danger. All the repentance that her letter seemed 
pre had now vanished, since she was no longer 
afraid of dying, and she received her son coldly 
She told him all that her letter had informed him of 
was true; that through her means he was a disin- 
herited son, 4 man without position in the world, 


instead of being, what his birth had entitled him to 
be, a res 
Old En V 


country-gentleman in his fatherland, 
during this visit ; 


refused to give him any money 


25 
in her room, and no one could persuade her to eat or 
drink. During the afternoon, Robert heard his father 
order a servant to go for Mr Spurnheim, the lawyer 
who generally managed his affairs ; and so Mr Spurn- 
heim came, and they were both closeted together for 
a long while in the library, engaged in some enthral- 
| 
VIIAA 


Overwork at length 
of sickness ; he had a fever, an 


; and 


any reply to his letter. 


. In the mean 
the death of his mother, w 


weeks unable to do anythi 


luxury, 
hothouse 


iW; 


given up his company. 


cafe at night” Now 


CHAPTER V. 
THE STORY CONTINUED. 


of him; it was w 


that he was a coward, 
w from the corps. This maddened him. | her 


since he had 
were spread 
accident, he discovered who the author of these 


the corps 
to bed.’ 


enemy, 

reports 

out 

able 

him to wi 

By 

ensued; it was in a 
go 
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debts, dasiesing, che mus | He could not bear the idea of parting 
She reproached him bitterly for his | from ; his passion was uncontrollable; yet he 
ence, and ended by insinuating he was | well knew the evil that would befall her if he induced 
that she was not dead. Robert returned | her to leave the luxury of that magnificent home, 
| nt in a state of dejection, yet determined | to share the that was his portion. He was 
of the temptations ed him; he had drawn the confession 
nearly ruined him. Possessed of a f wrong of him to take advantage 
he endeavoured to write short po 
prose articles for publications in Eng wishes ; yet he did it all in blind 
received as much money as paid g to Scotland, and were married 
pressing debts ; but his former frien cate girl, reared in wealth and 
m the world’s winds like a tender 
ked her fate with a son of misfor- 
many a of remorse in after- 
rs, when he looked at hor figure growing 
ually more attenuated, and tho ht of what she 
given up for his sake. Her family discarded 
—brothers—grandfather—all! Her letters to 
them were returned to her unopened. They con- 
‘y id Iurious With rage, determined | sidered her a disgrace to them: they did not know 
enemy as that Robert had as good blood in his veins as them- 
him. Robert declared that he | selves. Finding himself, as years passed on, in very 
1 Besos straitened circumstances, he wrote 
Jessie, | cousin—who was in possession of the 
: should have belonged to himself—sta 
' *O no, ; 1 want so much to hear the end of y off he and his family were, for h 
iren who were to be clothed and 
1osphere of dark 
pking a country-p 
| breathe fresh, p 
mother, possessed a smal 
sunk on her life, produ 
ar: this was better th 
y clothes for the family 
y off. Their life was 
n year’s end to year’s enc 
- very humble abode, re 
lected ; her bloom vanis 
in youth, ere she ma 
wards. 
me evi 
Never 
yed h 
it mu 
must 
is 
heard 
looked 
yourself 
bry,’ he 
yer you must be, to be 
y without thinking of 
ert that wrote stories !’ 
did you think of this RB 
t+ he was much to be 
own pro ; and 
id indeed be more like 
le girl, but not like re 
essie: there may be m 
course, but the end is seldom 
,We begin in misfortune, 
w rather late; m felt 
chi sp 
ght. I retired to bed in my little 
ug of papa’s story and mamma's headache, 


perhaps you will be able to write for 


that I shall be 


a 


think.’ 


than 


y head and alarmed me. 
did not seem paler than 


‘ou 


sooner 


of death entered m 


od 


we shall b 


‘I have an idea tha‘ 


“Tam not qv 


dear, 
months have passed away. 


Tears came into my eyes, blinding 


my 


many 


For a moment I felt 


ely ; 
re 


ition would 
what better 
d as a counting- 


ily 


begining lok very 


ere 
home. 


struck 
ps approaching my closet-door, i 


sto 


black in our 
awake very often at 
care, and it sometimes 


a5 


CHAPTER VI. 


DISTRESS. 


same | th 


it 


ears were added to the great | I find you are only 
; ing came to rouse| ‘ 


and 
No ye 


| : a 


Fae 


does not 
is rather | harassed with 


ly smaller 


hite and evenly 


charms ; it 


if 


3 


of 


tude was won by her 


8 grati 
ommies 


and Pollies 
-cough; not that my 
to visit the farm in 


various af phic con 
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and a curious idea flashed upon me that perhaps Robert | longer with you, [Iii t 
was papa himself. your own support. ’ 
isting Ol ou think of going to, papa?’ I asked, 
i up 
‘It ma removed from 
time, our life oo on in the ht 
et and prow. thought — would | I lok at papa’s face ; he 
e, and I longed for variety. yp Pan usual ; his eye beamed brightly. Seeing my uneasiness, I 
ke; we ate our breakfast, then dinner, | he laughed. ‘Have I fri tened you?" he asked. 
| then to bed; and so on from week to [ rmed,’ I replied; ‘ but now | 
nths 
t. he replied 
loneliness. separated 
rked—suc 
bby, our old tea-ketule Decoluing more them, and I i 
hes in my mother’s face more marked, ~~ wrote On in a hurried nervous wey not daring to 
r and thinner; and on Sunflays I| question my father any closer. I feared that he 
saw rne looked older and more infirm to an aavest for debt, and 1 net mention 
in hese changes, however, were not | the circumstance to my mother, lest it should make 
ve me cause for grave reflection. | her uneasy. From that day, however, I observed a 
At fi hight myself quite a woman of a| sort of restlessness in my father’s demeanour; he 
respo d my head was filled with chateaux | seemed unsettled, as if waiting for something. About 
" read a great deal, and my sisters | this time, my parents were much embarrassed, think- 
y all the education they possessed. Sap hoe ag exes provide for my brother Edward, 
years, I began, of course, to think of | who had entered upon his seventeenth year, and there 
out what e ht of me, or | Edward hi was rather indolent and proud, though 
led to think of m: The small | hi — d gifted with considerable talents ; 
y bedroom re to me a face | the placed in any low 
pe; cheeks a little inclined to full- | hav: on his spirit, and 
with a slight shade of ge xpect than to earn his ; 
decidedly glossy ; eyes of 4 k, or a merchant’s apprentice? My er 
i darker in effect by the brows and his _son’s objections to the only ways of | 
od them; a mouth considera for in our means, 
mouths I saw, and w 
his may sound vain, but vanity 
nowledge of our own 
th our appreciation of them—the 
upon them. I do not suppos 
f af modesty if I had fanci en 
was a snub, my face broad, and my md On tree SUCCESELVe fH 
when such was not the case. I believe th thus mysteriously 
lively people of either sex who have not, at and at last I men- } 
or twice, I was i w peo i q 
che lke ker tne e, I determined to 
handsome ; and once, when Rachel told me bard the sounds, and " 
ghbour at Th supernatural, were 4 
ly heart D our, I lay awake for i 
aid a visii to ki 
h I shall spe 3 
but 
An and pap: 
ng advice w 
ho skilfully } 
is of land hi 
nowledge 
o make any hill with terror—my 4 
as attached seeing 
S obliged to a asleep, ¢ 
loss durin: and q 
he end of from it. With an : 
e lawn and g forward, and seizing 1 
| bs I asked him in a 
bture, I assis wt why are you not in || . 
and preparin{ 
| le engaged ig head ached, and I could not sleep, I replied 4 
and 
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he said, with a I do not 
out here, and die calmly !’ 


* Yes,’ said I, with a frightful effort at composure ; 
‘but let me first say a prayer in the parlour.’ 

‘Coward!’ he exclaimed in a voice of thunder; 
don’t dare to elude me !’ 


anguish to us all. My father’s Ba. a 
continue violent ; next bo was perfectly quiet, but 
nged in melancholy. Mamma wished to persuade 
and others that he was only getting brain- 
fever, but she was deceived. The doctor whom we 
sent for to Farmley declared that his bodily health 
was and that, as far as he could j , he 
was ing under insanity. We were that 
we could not keep him with safety at home, although 
the means employed by Dr Lampton seemed to have 
allayed the violence of the malady. We knew this 
ourselves ; but where could we send him to? Our 
income was only sufficient to keep us from starva- 
tion, and the thought of sending my father to a 
pauper asylum was not for a moment to be dreamed 
of. The utmost distress and perplexity overwhelmed 
us. The Webbs, at this trying time, were indeed 
kind neighbours; they sent over one of their stout 
workmen, who understood es of the treatment 
of the insane, to watch my father for several nights 
during the first fortnight of his illness, promising us 
further assistance if necessary. Upon me the manage- 
ment of our concerns now fell, for mamma’s strength 
we way before the frightful affliction that had 
len us; she was obliged to remain in bed. All 
was misery and dreariness. Ten years seemed sud- 
denly added to my own I am not sure that 
more than one white hair had not started into my head. 
Meanwhile, to add to our shame and perplexity, the 
doctor was continually asking if we had made arrange- 
ments for placing papa at a fitting asylum ; and even 
Mr Horne worried us with same question. 
Ashamed to confess our —— we experienced 
more pain from pride than from the numerous depri- 
vations we were obliged to submit to. Our mode 
of living was necessarily most frugal. In order to 
provide little dainties for our mother, and 
strengthening nourishment for our father, we stinted 
ourselves to the most common fare, eating scarcely 
any meat, dispensing with tea or coffee, and 
rarely indulging in butter. All this I could have 
borne without a murmur, if our poverty could have 
remained concealed, but this was impossible. Seein, 
my mother sinking rapidly from torture of mind rather 
than bodily illness, I determined upon a plan that 
wild and extravagant. I had 
own that her youngest brother, 
Mortimer beny, at the death of his two elder 
had inherited th of her grand- 


with difficulties. For the sake of my mother, I 
implore your assistance 
JESSIE PLETON.” 


LOFTY TUMBLING. 


THERE are few of us, male or female, who have not 
attempted feats of balancing in our early youth— 
walking on a wall of one brick thick, or a line 
of posts and rails—to the terror of our parents and 
= But with middle age, and indeed before it, 

come a sense of insecurity. To stand upon a 
moving barrel was, even at school, a gift restricted to 
but few of our companions ; the majority of us never 


y | attempted it but once, and then with the most 


unpleasant results. It became evident that nerve and 


not | eye were wanting to us for the higher branches of the 


art—the house-parapets, the -trees, the bridge- 
balustrades—and we gave up the ee 
with a sigh. As we up, the bar, not the bar of 
the gymnasium, the church, and not the steeple which 
it was onte our greatest ambition to surmount, 
absorbed us with the common herd. A few embraced 
the maritime calling, as approximating, in its climbi 
requisitions, to our beloved pursuit, but by almost 
of us the Art of ——- as a profession, was for- 
saken. Those who still clung to it could cling to 
anything—a straw, a cobweb, a mote in a sunbeam 
—and Nature herself had evidently marked them out 
as Acrobats, to be ‘looked up to’ for the rest of their 
lives by all the world, on the tight or slack ropes. 
There is no doubt that rope-walking is a dangerous 
calling for any man. II la vie en cherchant dela 
perdre. It is a far more ful trade than samphire- 
ering, insomuch as the middle of a rope is a far 
ess pleasant place to dangle from than the end of it. 
The rope- er, however, exhibits agility, 
and a command over limb muscle that 
is y admirable. It is, of course, a less respectable 
it than that of commerce, or even stock-jobbing, 
ut it is less certain death than many poisonous 
trades. The life of a stoker on board a steamship on 
the coast of Africa, nay, even that of a railway engine- 
driver—taking into consideration the changes of 
temperature, and chances of accident over a | 


with every exhibition, the nerve of oe pee is 
steadied, hi confidence increased, his 


necessarily a fall, for he could the rope by leg 
or hand like a monkey ; and it is impossible for one 
who has always such a contingency in his mind to 


g | lose his nerve. If he falls, he is a dead man ; and it is 


that contingency which the rs are always 
contemplating, and which so greatly excites their awe 
and wonder. 


of gravity (although I doubt it), but he certainly 
seems to set them at defiance. He exhibits feats 


those school-fellows of whom I have 
upon the solid earth. He is 110 feet from Death 
beneath him, and 160 feet from safety on either hand, 
when he stands on the middle of the rope. If giddiness 


BSEPSRESS 


muse sto 


| 
i = = 
| 
as I rushed past him, and darted into the parlour— 
taking care to close the door after me. Fortunately, 
into the hall before my father left the closet; I had 
} also time and presence of mind to lock the parlour- 
ad door, as the key stood in it. Then I alarmed m 
= 
| ar, 
eff 
po 
} pr 
| of 
| term of years—is scarcely less hazardous. That of 
| a Wild-beast Tamer is perhaps more so. Moreover 
| g the courage Of 4 an Who 
run upon a two-inch rope over space through which 
| he would fall as a falling star, and which 1 myself 
would not adventure though the hazard should make 
| me Monarch of the Universe, but his position looks 
| far worse than it really is. A slip with him is not 
There are at present alive (at least at the date of 
my — this paper), and in London, two of the 
most wonderful gymnasts that the world has ever 
ther, and, without telling any one of my intentions, | seen; either of whom exhibiting the least a 
I wrote to that man a letter, which I hoped might 6 ee ane ae nation, wi 
move his compassion. This is a copy of what I| be 
said : M. Blondin, indeed, may well be called the Prince 
‘Dear Srr—I trust you will sar the liberty I | of the Power of the Air. He may know the laws 
not attempt to do anything so presumptuous, — a two-inch rope, narrowed by tension to one and 
considering that you may not be aware of my exist- | a half inches, which it would puzzle the most agile of 
ence. My mother, your sister, is lying on a bed of 
brothers are growing up without prospect of provision : 
for their future years; and we are all overwhelmed | | 


| 
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or illness seized him there, no ladder could reach 
him, even if a man were found to ascend it, to 
conduct his trembling feet to the ground. e guys 
and wae (of eighty pounds), which at intervals of 
twenty-five feet steady his fearful way, would aid 
him nothing then. His thirty-feet perfectly-balanced 
pole—his ic-wand of safety, and the one ally that 
makes possible his wondrous deeds—would be only 
an incumbrance to him in case of his having to 


as his—apart the hideous accessories of the 
sack and bandage, of the stove and the omelette, 
of the chains and the baskets on his feet—has been 
acquired by no mean qualities, call him idiot, buffoon, 
tempter of Providence, or what you will. 
Blondin’s father, as we are told, was a soldier of 
the First Empire, and served at Austerlitz, and in 
the dreadful Russian campaign. We may be sure his 
son has no less need of courage and endurance than 
had he. Even these gifts would be useless to him in 
his present calling without flexibility, accuracy of 
vision, strength, agility, delicacy of touch, and a score 
of other natural gifts. At four and a half, he exhi- 
bited at the Gymnase at Lyon as the Little Wonder ; 
at irty, crossed 1200 feet 
rope above Niagara Ss upon a pair of stilts four 
feet high. He has thus been upwards of thirty years 
i with impunity a profession which some 
consider to be so gerous that the law ought to 
interfere, and put it down. It is useless, they also 
e, and I believe go so far as to affirm that its 
effect is immoral. ! When I see the metropolitan 
police-force engaged not in ‘keeping the course’ as at 
present, but in clearing Epsom Downs of the hundreds 
of thousands who congregate there to encourage ‘the 
means for improving the breed of horses’ (as the 
hypocrites have it), then, I say, shake the rope, and 
down with the Tumbler; but, in the meantime, let 
us be consistent, and, in our zeal for humanity, not 
forget that M. Blondin is also a man, who wishes to 
earn his living.* The above considerations formed the 
a topic of conversation of the thousands who 
nged to see his first performance at the Crystal 
Palace, and poured into all railway-carriages quite 
independently of the nature of their tickets. 
‘It’s disgraceful that it should be allowed !’ exclaimed 


up in the ten-and-sixpenny » where ‘a few 
places affording a hitherto unprecedented op; ity 
reserv ly enoug is respectable 

crite and myself returned in the same carriage, = 
he confided to me, with respect to the feats he had 
been witnessing, that with a little practice he should 
not despair of performing them himself ! 

The of thi indeed so 
excessive, that it begets confidence in spectators. 
For a few steps down the incline of the rope, he 
treads with caution, but once on the level, his sinewy 
feet devour the way with ease and rapidity, lapping 
over the narrow path like claws. When he runs, in 
fact, he seems to be safest—perhaps from the notion 
which the movement suggests, of his getting off and 
away. When he marches very slowly to the music of 
the d beneath him, like a drum-major, the effect 
is really striking ; the fantastic way of an 
Indian chief—which he wears, and the pompous 
movement, being divested of their absurdity by our 
overwhelming sense of the peril. The passage once 
effected in safety, the vast audience draws one long 
breath, and the hum of conversation, which entirely 
ceases during the performance, is resumed. All are 


to the palace, he said, expressly not to see Blondin, 
cl 


* Since the above was in type, M. Blondin has t ht 
to imperil his child’s life as well as his own: a 
the government has very properly forbidden for the future. 


snatch a flying grip. The mastery of such a situation | alread, 


gratified to think that the man is yet alive, and feel— 
@ rare sensation with any audience—that they have 
had quite enough for their money. Yet the man 
recrosses backwards, stopping on his way to kneel, to 
stand on his head in the centre of the magic-pole, to 
lie down upon that scanty couch, and even to throw 
Strangely enough, the sense of relief 
when this is over is neither so universal nor so intense 


y petrifying 
great thrill of horror ran through the eries, when 
this seeming madman proceeded to bandage his eyes, 
to put a over his cox ing below his knees, 
and then to advance, as it were in the dark, upon 


M. | that gossamer-thread.. Coming down the incline, his 


nerves seem to give way, his knees to knock together, 
and he staggers and drops one of his legs below the 
rope. This was all affected, and belongs to his 
‘sensation ’ feats, but it robbed him of several of his 
audience. There was no shrieking, but every one 
shrank within himself, and many persons, both male 
and female, got up and went out into the open 
galleries for Fresh air. He repeated this pleasant 
experiment more than once; he sat down in the 
middle of the rope, and with horrid tugs, divested 
himself of the sack and bandage, and threw them 
down. He did many other much more wonderful 
things, which have been described in the newspapers ; 

ings which recall that horrible story of the rand 
Duke Michael of Russia, who is said to have compelled 
a man and horse to leap again, and “again, and agai 
over a pile of bayonets, until they were pate 
things which, one thinks, must in the end be fatal. 
A man who can play practical jests on a possible 
violent death, must indeed feel secure of his position. 
Tam at ease! Let him take his stove and cook his 
omelette ; it will doubtless be very good. Let him 
take his friend and carry him pickaback—and there 
are so many desirous of that honour, that M. Blondin 
has had to advertise that his ‘ arrangements’ in that 
res are concluded—I shall feel no apprehension, 
although I should decline to be that friend myself. 
Let him cross in stilts—although that does seem 
incredible—and I believe he will even accomplish 
that in safety. Nay, I believe, if you only ‘ gave him 
rope enough,’ he would march with his long red pole 
across the Atlantic Ocean. 

The French, to whose powers of invention (so long 
as you do not insist upon utility) there is no limit, 
have invented for the world the Trapeze : a means of 
locomotion not so generally convenient as steam- 
vessels and railways, but so far as it goes, per- 
fection. _ Imagine ‘the swing’ of your childhood 
re from a lofty ceiling by two very long ropes, 

that instead of sitting on the bar, you p it 
with your hands, and hang from it at arms’ length ; 
the Trapeze is merely a series of these swings. The Art 
consists, when all these are set in motion, in passing 
from one to the other, and so flying e ee 


through a vast space. The Trapeze has ly many 
homes, but let us select the bra as our scene— 
a that Panopticon, which classical scholars 
cynically translated the All my dd ‘the won- 


drous Leotard,’ who wings his nightly way there, as 
our performer. Late in the evening, a few supper- 
parties in the body of the hall have to break up, in 
order that the narrow platform—formed of a number 
of spring-boards laid upon what look most painfully 
like coffin-trestles—may be laid across it, extending, too, 
far back across the stage. Upon this, with its three 
layers of carpet, the performer has to come down 
is tired of swin; Trapezes are steadi 
y-lines, to their swing ; but still the 
‘orm is often at a vast distance, lateral as well as 
i , from the performer, and seems to be but 


a@ very narrow to calculate upon arriving at in an 
iaverned to leap eng would 


| 
| 
Sa after the less dangerous performance. Use had 
| 
one benevolent old gentleman, who was going down | 
| 
Wiiaa 


f 
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be fatal. The unha of the ay onto 
immediately preced Leotard at the bra, 
was killed in that very hall; and the circumstance 
no doubt contributes to its present occupant’s 
gery The exhibition is at least as terrible as 
that of M. Blondin; and indeed nought but the 
perfect self-possession and coolness of both these 
men—combined with their evident physical gifts— 
enables one to gaze upon them at all. Nothing can 
exceed the grace and elegance of Leotard’s motions. 
No ballet-dancing can compare with it for beauty. 
ring- to the ery, and standing upon 
that has the longest Trapeze up to 
him—the bar being removed from it, and a couple of 
stirrups for the hand set in its place—he presents a 
model for a sculptor. The mighty chest, the muscular 
arms and wrists, remind one in their power of the 
gorilla, in their beauty, of the Apollo Belvidere. Now 
draws a long breath, grasps the stirrups firmly, 
and projects himself with a great impetus into space ; 
he swings right across the vast arena, and raising 
himeclt by his wrists, returns to the gallery agai 
which he attains by a summersault. His flight 
is as swift and graceful as the exit and return of 
a swallow to her nest in the house-roof. A second 
Trapeze is now slowly put in motion in front of him ; 
he swoops down as before to meet it, and loosing his 


is then added, an 


— a summersault in the air between the 

sometimes he turns round perpendicularly, 
as though to see how his deserted bar was going on 
in his nce, but the unvarying conclusion of every 
feat is to come down on the spring-board. Surely 
never before were human muscles so schooled, never 
has the story of Peter Wilkins received such wonder- 
ful confirmation. If he were all feathers and wire- 
work, it would be impossible for this man to throw 
himself about with more apparent recklessness, but 
at the same time, as I believe, with a greater safety. 
The impression derived from beholding the feats of 
these two great gymnasts is this: that Blondin could 
not fall; and that if Leotard did fall, he would yet 
somehow save himself. 


SHIPS’ NAMES AND SHIPS’ SIGNALS. 


The liberty, indeed, is boundless. If a 
‘a right to do what he will with his own,’ 
a right to give a name to his 


there is not, so far as we are aware, any record of 
tyranny interfering with the free exercise of this 
privilege. Mighty powers, of course, give names to 

ps belonging to the state. There was the world- 
renowned Argo, connected with the Argonautic 
expedition. There was the famous Bucentawr, in 


the Sovereign of the Seas, under Charles L; and 
the Royal Prince, under James L—all, in their way, 
‘ first-rates”’ Historians have been able to hand 
down to us the names of the ships composing the 
Spanish Armada ; and the list is curious, as shewing 
to how large an extent religious feeling, or at least 
church influence, was brought to bear upon that 
famous fleet. The saints reigned in profusion. There 
were St James, St John, St Stephen, St Christopher, 
St Peter, St Philip, St Anthony, St Francis, St 
Bartholomew, St Barnaby, St Gabriel, St Andrew, St 
Jerome, St Lawrence; while among female saints 
there were St Anne, St Mary, St Katharine, and St 
Martha ; and besides these there were the religious 
designations Conception, Annunciation, Assumption, 
Holy Cross, Holy Trinity, and Holy Ghost. 

In England, and in our own day, the royal navy is 
vast; but it is as nothing compared with the merchant 
navy. The vessels belonging nominally to Queen 
Victoria, but really to the nation—from the mighty 
Warrior and Duke of Wellington down to the smallest 
gun-boat and sloop—receive names which are not 
particularly striking for their oddity or comicality ; 
but in the thirty or forty thousand ships which, in 
some part of the world or other, hoist the British 
flag, and engage in trade, the names embrace all the 
wide range ‘from grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ 

As we may naturally expect, the famous sea- 
captains and admirals, who have brought renown 
to the British navy, are much patronised by the 

of ships. The Nelsons, Collingwoods, Howes, 
Vincents, Rodneys, are there. Nor 

is the sister-service at all neglected; wherever a 
British general has gained distinction, there may 


peace- 
arlborough, Wellington, Hill, 
Anglesea, Moore ; and in more recent days, Havelock, 
Neill, Nicholson, Ci Cathcart, Raglan, Outram— 


g prodigious. 
the letter A only. The Amelias are forty strong, the 
Alices, sixty-two; while the varieties of Ann, Anne, 
550. most prodigious name, perhaps, is Mary, 
with its allied forms Maria, Marian, Marianna, 
Marianne, Marion, Marie, Marietta; these, with 
duplicate names inning with Mary, fi in the 
mercantile navy to the amount of 1100! loyalty, 
too, of the ship-namers is something to admire ; besides 
a goodly list of kings and princes and 
princesses, we have and twenty- 
two Queen Victorias, besides a sprinkling of Queen 
Adelaides, Queen Annes, Queen Carolines, and Queen 


Se SS 


| 
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me’ 
old at the moment he has calculated upon, flies | 
through the intervening space—ten feet, or twelve, 
or twenty, just as op lo! he is swingi g 
| by the second! A. th 
| e man flies across the whole arena with the stage 
} added, his hands shifting so rapidly from bar to bar 
that the change is almost imperceptible. But his 
extremities ; he as often projects hi from his 
legs, arrives in perfect safety by that strange method, 
and before you have done wondering, comes down | we rely on sundry ships bemg named after him— 
head over heels, with a great whack on the spring- 
board, amid tumultuous applause. Sometimes he 
room has been found for all. The name of Ha 
has been an especial favourite within the last few 
years. 
The most favourite names for ships are those of 
sweethearts and wives, or of women at least who 
| may be sweethearts and wives. Their number is 
Every ship has a name; and, doubtless, names have | 
been given to ships from very early times, although 
not many of the older ones have been handed down 
pa Charlottes. There are other queens, too, whose regality 
is of a somewhat different kind—Queen Bee and Queen 
Mab, Queen Esther and the Queen of Sheba, the Queen 
of Beauty and the Queen of Trumps, the Queen of 
Clippers and the Queen of Freedom; as well as 
Queens of the Hast, West, North, and South; and 
Queens of the Sea, the Ocean, the Lakes, the Isles, the 
Forest, and the Chase. 
All the jewels, including the Koh-i-noor, have repre- 
sentatives among our trading-ships, such as the 
which the Doge of Veni ————— “, | Diamond, Sapphtre, Ruby, and eo forth ; and all the 
, ———— during centuries, | fowers—such as Daisy, Forget-me-not, and Mignonette 
| sailed forth on his hymeneal voyage to marry the —that are familiarly known by name. As to astron- 
fair Adriatic. There was the Great Harry, which omy, we have all the ptanets, from Mercury to widely 
i astonished England as the chief war-shipof HenryVIIL; | distant Neptune; more than half of the asteroids, 
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which the ship is bors rne is seized upon. 
Books, too, and heroes, and heroines of story, are not 
ected : thus, the shade of Sir Walter Scott might 
—s a little proud to know how many ships are named 
everil, Rob Roy, Redgauntlet, Ivanhoe, Lady of the 
’Pirate, Roderick Dhu, and Helen’ Macgregor. 
Ships have not a to honour Mary Russell 
Mulock, Florence Nightingale 


Darling ; while Jenny Lind and Taglioni have come in 
for no small share of notice. 
who have ever been made the heroines of song, are 
here. Of these, Miss Annie Laurie seems to be the 
prime favourite, for she is seven times repeated. 

Those ship-owners or ship-ca must have been 
rather at a loss for titles who hit upon such names 
as Thrasher, Spank Away, Sure Shot, Safe and Satis- 
Sactory, Ready Rhino, Rogue in Grain, Come On, 
Never Despair, and Mrs Caudle. 

The appellation of a ship, or at least its personal | in 
identity, is a matter of consequence in a busy com- 
mercial country like ours, where ships are reckoned 
by tens of thousands. When two ships meet on the 
broad ocean, it is not only pleasant to have a a 
such chat as they indulge in when said to be ‘ 
with’—but it is really important that they should 
for it is by such means that merchants, itporeen 
fo ae a and the friends of those on board, 

of their information concerning the 

absent To make this information valid, each 
ship must obtain the name of the other, and this 
name must be made known by the exhibition of fla 
or some other symbols. Let us suppose that 
Saucy Jack of Bristol meets the Levely Nancy of 
Sunderland ; flags, displayed in a certain way, convey 
the bols for these names ; but su there to be 
—a thing not by any means improbable—and it will 
at once be seen that the ae ng or is not sufficien 
definite without som Ise being brought to its 
aid. Tt happens to be a fact, that there are four 

vessels re, the port of Sunderland each 
bearing of that there are an 
equal - Rar dn at Faversham with the name of Good 
Intent; that there are five at Colchester called 
Industry ; that there are eleven Johns at Liverpool ; 
and that sixteen ships in the port of London answer to 
the name of Mary. 

Until 1855, ao had names but no official 
numbers belonging to them ; while the means for signal- 
ling the names, and the other points of information 
obtained oy Fr ge which ‘ speak to’ each other, were 
diverse in 
an act of parliament came into force, more extensive 
in its scope and complete in its details than any other 
ever passed relating to British merchant-ships; in 
fact, it became the statute concerning trading-vessels, 
superseding nearly all others. One of its provisions 
gave ae powers to the Board of Trade; and 
this Board speedily had its attention brought to 
the necessity for making some change in the names 
and signals for ships. The vessels at that time 
registered at all the ports in all the dominions of 
Queen Victoria, all — the world, amounted to the 
stupendous number of 35,000 ; and as there are, on an 
average, about 1500 new vessels added every year, it 
became evident that there would soon be a need for 

viding 50,000 symbols for ships, each one different 
on all the others. The statute above adverted 
to required, among other things, that every British 
registered ship should have an official number ; that 
this number ould be marked on the main beam, and 


written on the certificate of regi ; that this 
number should not be changed so long as the vessel 
remained afloat; and that it should 


ind and cumbrous in use. In that year, | with 


for the vessel i of 
Dat bee a few 50,000 differ- 
ent names, besides 20,000 other words, phrases, and 
some or other of which ships are in the 
habit of exchanging with each other when they meet 
at sea? No code of signals existing would grasp 
these high numbers, and > ng? be simple and practicable. 
To odee the difficulty, the Board of Trade appointed 
a committee to investigate the whole affair, The 
members of the committee were admirably chosen ; 
some being nominated by the Board of Trade, some 
Hoon, Board of Admiralty, some by the Trinity 
some by some Li General Ship- 
owners’ Society, Liverpool Ship- 
owners’ Society—in such a As as to meet the views 
of all parties. examined all the 


of get hold of—L; 


Rogers’s, Reynold’s, Marryatt’s, 
well as whith had at different tim 
England vas he in 
was Marryatt’s ; while old’ 
rance ; and Rogers’s in the United States. Each 
had good qualities; but all were deficient in the 
_ of application to a very high series of num- 
The committee, therefore, acting upon an 
eclectic principle similar to that by which a famous 
Greek painter is said to have produced a picture 
of a very beautiful woman, sought to combine the 
merits of several models, and keep clear of their 
defects. This was done, and there resulted a code of 
signals which may now be called the national code 


for the whole British empire, although not absolutely 


comp 

“that Marryatt’s were familiarly 
known to the captains and a. merchant-ships, 
the committee made as little change as possible in 
them, but adapted them to a wholly new signal- 
book. It may perhaps meek be known to every reader, 
that when one ship another, she does so by 


signals 


tly | visible: the number, shape, position, colours, 


devices of the flags being varied according to the 
word or message to be ed. Now, the com- 
mittee determined that there ought not to be more 
than four flags used at one hoist, or a a ae 
in order that the signalling should not be too 
and complex. They then calculated how many flags 
they would want to produce all the permutations of 
twos, threes, and fours; and found that eighteen 
would be about the number. ey then said: ‘ Let 
one flag be called A, another B, another C, and so on, 
until eighteen have been provided, and then let us 
these letters ther in twos, threes, or fours, 
to represent the seve eo But here they met 
an embarrassmen’ that in 
the changes, all the 


easant fin the En 
altogether. They selected the first eighteen conson- 
— from B to W. It is true that this produces 
unpronounceable combinations—such as QSB, 
D T, insaderry od but this is a matter of 


fund in 


theo: and in —. ship, registered 
official has, besides an 


other ship. Deis sym bol is expressed in 
colkea letters, of which ¢ there are never more 


always be the Blessing, of Goole, so long as that vessel 


| | 
auch as Ceres and Pallas; and all the twelve signs of | I 
the zodiac, besides the word Zodiac itself. Of course, | i 
| 
(fifteen of these), Caroline Chisholm, and Grace 
libly spoken or easily read as_a word, the letters 
hat compose it can be readily 1 
nd_ the stem has _been 
symbol, it is equally indicated, and equally identified 
from all others. If- numbers be used, No. 1 will 
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remains on the register; and even when her career is 
run out, and she becomes broken up, there will not be 
any attempt made for many years to give that 
number to any other vessel. If that particular is. 
be known by her symbol, it is HBCD, which sym 
will continue to belong to that ship only. 

The reader must not sup that there is a 
superfluity of the means of identification here; the 
numbers are most convenient for keeping a written 
and printed register, while the symbols are the most 
available for ing by means of In the 
symbol, no letter is repeated ; that is, all the letters 
in any one symbol are different; this lessens the 
chance of confusion and complexity in signalling by 
means of The symbols are not given without 
some principle of selection; there is a system fol- 
lowed, by which the persons concerned can tell at a 

judge what sort of information to look out for. 
Thus, a symbol of one letter only is rarely used, for 
such signals as ‘ Yes,’ ‘No,’ and a few others. 

t the signal conve is somethi mt an 
important, and must be attended yy 4 A 
=— of three letters, such as CKM, DFJ, &c., is 

ways used for si ing the general topics which 
arise between two ships when they ‘ speak with’ each 
other at sea, or between a ship and a signal-station 
on shore. A symbol of four letters, such as BDGM 
or HCDP, is used either for pore words and 
phrases, or for the names of ships. e geographical 
symbols in four letters all begin with letter B. The 
symbols for the names of queen’s ships all begin with 
letter G; and those for merchant-ships with some 
letter later in the alphabet than G, the very first 
being HBCD. It will thus be seen that, besides the 
particular meaning of each symbol, there are certain 
groups of symbols having a common character or 
general meaning, v' useful to the mariner who 
wishes to know what kind of news to look out for. 

Such being the numbers and symbols, we have to 
see how these are rendered available. There have 
been published, under the auspices of the Board of 
Trade, a list of about 40,000 names of ships; and 
another list of about 20,000 words, and sen- 
tences useful to ing-men, and connected with the 
wellbeing of a ship and its crew. To every entry in 
the first list there is a number and a symbol, to 
every entry in the second list a symbol only. There 
are, in fact, two lists of the names of ships—one alpha- 
betical, and the other numerical. If the name of a 
~ prdgatag reference to the first of these two lists 

ill give us the ship’s number and symbol; if the 
number be known, reference to the second list will 


book, 
sages, of the kind above adverted to, arranged in such 
way that the mariner can readily find any one he 
wants, and can readily put an interpretation on any 
one 8i ed to him from another ship. If he wants 
to signal the apy or information, ‘ Bound to New 
York,’ he looks in his book, and finds the symbol that 
will denote this; if he sees a si flying from another 
ship, he reads it by the aid of his book, and finds it to 
mean (we will suppose), ‘Bound to Liverpool;’ and 
thus the two ships ‘speak’ as they pass. 

Lastly, we have to notice the signal-flags. These, 
as before stated, are eighteen in number, with another 
for subsidiary purposes. They are made up and sold 
in sets. Not more than four of these eighteen are 
at once, or for one — or ; but all 


are eer it is never known before! which 
will be The ensign of a ship is to be shewn 

the when the signal-flags are about to be 
eighteen flags represent the eighteen 


over each other, they denote the four letters which 
r form the symbol for.a particular ship ; or 
when two, three, or four are hoisted, they denote the 
words or phrases already adverted to. Some of the 
flags are quadrangular, measuring about eight feet by 
six; some are pendants, fifteen feet by five, and 
pointed at one end. There are mostly only two colours 
on each flag, but sometimes three. The devices are 
spots, stripes, bands, crosses, borders, &c. If a flag of 
a particular shape is hoisted uppermost, that denotes 
the general class to which the signal or message 
belongs ; while the colours and devices afford means 
for identifying the exact details of the message. The 
flags for the royal navy are slightly different, but 
are brought into harmony with the same general 
system. ere is a subsii mode of denoting lati- 
tudes and longitudes, to minutes of a degree, b 
means of three flags and a ball. In order to cate 


A | the eye at a distance, the ge signal-flag on a 


royal ship differs in a ed way from that of a 
Soars. in shape. All royal ships, and all 

ips carrying troops, emi ts, or government stores, 
to be with signal- after 
this new code; and all British merchant-ships are 
likely to be placed at a disadvantage unless they do 
so, for all the authoritative bodies have been lucky 
enough to concur in the —- of it; moreover, 
they are offering every ible facility for foreign 
nations to do likewise. e Board of Trade will give 
a four-letter symbol to every foreign vessel, on certain 
conditions, and will take care that that symbol shall 
not be appropriated by any other “ It is also 
proposed, for international s, that the same 
combination of flags, represented by the same symbol 
in a book, shall always have the same meaning in 
every language, whatever the word may be in which 
that meaning is conveyed ; each country being left to 
make its own vocabulary, to be used with the lish 
code-book and signal-flags. If this be acted upon, 
the benefit to mariners of all countries will be 
immense. Coasting-vessels, and other small craft 
that do not want to give or receive many signals, may 
dispense with the eighteen regulation-flags, and make 
use simply of two square pi of cloth, two long 
slips of doth, and two or bundles ; the code 
shews how these may be used to convey the requisite 


THE LIVING DEAD. 

WE are surrounded by the living dead, 
Men whose whole lives seem purposeless and vain. 
They ’re bubbles in the air, husks ’mid the grain, 
Mere walking flesh-piles without heart or head. 
They ‘re dead as those on whose old graves we tread, 
Long years companioned with the flesh-fat worm. 
To shew they ’re men, they ’ve nothing but the form. 
They are not worth their daily meat and bread. 
The marvels of creation move them not ; 
As well preach God unto a fleshless skull. 
Surrounded by the grand and beautiful, 
They re cold as icy stone of mossy grot. 
Their life’s a dream, a festering in the sun. 
Snatched from this working-earth, who’d miss them? 

None ! J. E. 
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i consonants mentioned in a former paragraph ; and when 
ica four of these are hoisted, in a vertical line under and 

give us the ship’s name; and as the symbol bears an 

easily understood relation to the name, any one of the 

three being known, the other two may jn be found. 

This relates to the mercantile navy list. The other 


